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"I see the violin as being very close 
to the human voice" 
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^^rty issues strong, Wire moves on. We now have a new 
team to move on with. This month we say thanks and 
farewell to Ms Joanne Harris and Ms Jayne Houghton, who have 
both moved on to pastures new; may they flourish. In their stead, 
please welcome two new members of Wire's essential sextet. 


cynthia rose has joined us as Deputy Editor. 
Cynthia’s great experience in theatre, music and poetry 
combines with a distinguished record as a journalist and commen¬ 
tator on most aspects of contemporary culture. She has recently 
returned to this country after a spell in her home state of Texas, 
producing the widely-acclaimed Deluxe magazine. Cynthia will be 
looking after the News section, so please address all news info to' 
her. 


(Back) Rose, 
Elliman, Cook; 
(Front) Bourn, 




ising manager. Though he is e 
editor, he knows the business and the 
music inside out. He even claims to play 
saxophone, though he has yet to prove 
himself at a Wire jam session. 


as our new advert- 
i younger than the 


Onward. But before we get 
into the issue, a few words 
about subscriptions. It costs a few 
pounds, but a subscription is really the 
neatest way to get your magazine every 
month. We have recently overhauled our 
mailing system, so there should be fewer 
hiccups and greater speed in getting the magazine to you. It helps 
us - an awful lot. And it could soon save you money. We have 
pegged the cover price at the same rate for a long time but with the 
increased cost of paper, printing and office tea, it may have to rise 
very soon. A sub taken out now makes sense. And we have a new subs 
form too. Cool! 


R.D. Cook 
Editor 
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T he Most Strikingly 
appointing Loudspeaker 
We’ve Ever Made 


I'Vh.ll happens when you give a B& WMatrixE (Esoteric) series loudspeaker a good sharp tap 
with a hammer? Listen to the response. Or lack of. It’s dead, inert. Like attacking a lump 
of granite. Compare that with the satisfying resonant ‘clunk’ you hear when you submit 
other loudspeaker cabinets to the hammer test. 7fie difference illustrates a revolution in 
loudspeaker technology. -Because B& W have broken through the colouration oarrier, 
one of the last great obstacles to pure sound reproduction. Colouration - the vibration of 
the wooden or veneer and chipboard cabinet - has been put to flight by B&W with their 
MatrixE series of digital monitors. A honeycomb structure of unique design totally eliminates 
unwanted sound radiation from the cabinet and allows you to hear, for the first time ever, 
the natural decay of reverberation exactly as it’s heard in a live performance. 


7fie MatrixE series of three new 
loudspeaker systems is available 
at selected B& W dealers. Each 
dealer also has a hammer. 5o that 
you can experience for yourself the 
disappointing effect of knocking 
the MatrixE. Listen and you’ll see. 

^ MAT ^ 


For full information contact Phil Williams 




Beat It! 

are holding “Beat Dreams" over 
the weekend of 6-7 June. Beat 
literature, film and music will be 
celebrated with the participation 
of British beat poets, Kerouac’s 
biographer Gerald Nicosia, a stack 
of films (Pull My Daisy, Shadows, 
Wholly Communion etc), Slim Gail- 
lard and plenty more. Carolyn 
Casady is guest of honour. Limited 
places so book now (£16 for the 
whole weekend) on Plymouth 
(0752) 660060. 


Concord 


International 



ing Cieguito De Nagua. Tickets 
are £3.25 or £2.50 for Beau 
Temps. More details call: 
0453 860703. 


Reyseger, Shelly Hirsch and Cecil 
Taylor! Better call now on; 
07288 6163. 



Tabernacle Opens 

Tabernacle, opens its doors this 


!0 June) and Phillip Bent (27 


San Sebastian 

Sebastian runs this year from 21- 

names: Sarah Vaughn, Stan Getz, 
Gil Evans, Art Ensemble Of Chi- 


Montreux 



national tastes. There is music 
from Brazil, France, Turkey and 

Celia Cruz, Dizzy Gillespie, Wyn¬ 
ton Marsalis, Anita Baker, Dexter 
Gordon and Stanley Jordan. Plen¬ 
ty of jazz, after all. Details: Case 


JVC In New York 

at the JVC Festival. Another pret- 



Torme, Branford Marsalis, Charlie 

Jazz Festival, PO Box 1169, Anso- 
nia Station, New York, 
NY 10023. 


Partners Round-Up 

George Haslam has organised an 

van’t Hof on keyboards and Tracy 

Workshop (1 June), Newcastle 
Corner House (2); Leeds Coconut 
Grove (3), Manchester Band On 
The Wall (4), Preston TBC (5), 
London Union Tavern (6), Oxford 
Holywell Music Room (7), Bristol 
Moon Club (8). 


Du Maurier Fest, 
Vancouver 
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PO Box 87840, 2509 DE The 
Hague, Holland. The winners of 
the Bird Awards, decided by a poll 

Cook), are Niels Henning Orsted 








Band at Stockport’s Davenport 
Theatre on 14 June. Tickets are 
£7.50-£5.50. 





(29th May) Jerry Underwood & 

(5th) Red Rodney PP 
(12th) Dick Morrissey & Jim 







(11 th) Horn Web/Clive Bell & 


(31st May) Don Rendell 



> Spain with Jamie 
Talbot 

) Ian Henry’s Denga 


> Charlie Mariano/Jasper 
) Geoff Dunn/First Light 



(16th) Lucinda Sieger 

(20th) Chanalink 

<21st) Bryan Spring Quartet 


(27 th) Andy Rosner/Trevor 

(31st) Sound of Brah! 
loot; l u b Oxford Street 


(29th) John Etheridge/Steve 
Franklyn Band 
t h F. s u n Clapham SW4 
(3rd) Dangerous Music 
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will intervene and he won't turn up. (WOMAD, who’re 
organising, have been caught like that before - but everyone’s 
agreed that Glastonbury lasts from June 19 through 21, and 
that Franco must be SEEN AT ALL COSTS . . . also in the 
WOMAD field, Burkina Faso's Farapina, Algeria’s Ait 
Menguellet, Nigeria’s Gasper Lawal, Soweto's Shikisha, 
the last two being well-known round London.) I asked Jak 
Kilby what he could tell me about Farafina. “Nothing.” Then 
his eyes lit up. “But I can tell you lots about Burkina Faso." 
Some hours later . . . 

Rumours that won’t be scared into the open: that Alpha 
Blondy and Thion Seck, both of Senegal, may be over some 
time in June. More certainly, Sterns will be putting out a 2nd 
LP, Jerusalem , by Blondy. And a slice of Summer Soukous 
called Kass Kass, by Syran, Jean-Papy & Passy Joe. 

My colleague Chris Stapleton reports that Kanda 
Bongo Man's proposed tour has been cancelled - although 
some observers pointed out that it can’t have been proposed 
except in Chris’ head, seeing as they hadn’t heard about it till 
it wasn’t any more. Chris is the world’s number one Kanda 
fan. Still, it would be nice to see the Man again, to coincide 
with his new LP Lela Lela (BM 0057) - reportedly much 
influenced by zouk, as who isn’t these days? 


Station Undergound News 

Are people still dancing to jazz? Not an 
uncommon question these days but as the hype has subsided, 
the scene has levelled out and it’s fallen to a firm of DJs to 
maintain and win a new following. In the words of Gilles 
Peterson “the music has to cross over to a new public” and 
judging by the sales of Courtney Pine’s album (over 50,000) 
that audience is definitely there. 



So what’s happening? In the metropolis Baz Fe Jazz along 
with Gilles Peterson and Sylvester are still holding the fort 
at the Jazz Room at the Wag and the month of May promises 


sessions live and direct from Tommy Chase, A Man Called 
Adam, Jam Session and Slim Gaillard. 

Wednesday nights boast the most sessions with “The Hit" 
at Cafe Des Artistes, “Cat’s Corner" at Maximus and “The Jazz 
Dive” at Bumbles. DJs Kevin Beadle and Alan Barnes can 
be found overlooking the Thames at Punters in Kingston 
spinning a mix of jazz and latin on Sunday lunchtimes and 
Wednesday nights. 

Gilles Peterson’s Mad On Jazz (Radio London, Tuesday 
10pm—midnight) continues to provide a focus for the London 
jazz scene. The man himself is everywhere, spinning discs 
from Latin Boogaloos to the Baptist Beat at the Special Branch 
every Friday, the Belvedere in Richmond on Sundays and 
upstairs at the Wag. Along with Chris Bangs and co he’ll be 


at "The Do At The Zoo" to present a session with Mark 
Murphy (May 30th), and the next Radio London Jazz Bop 
will feature the Jazz Defektors, Plan B and AJAO Jazz 
(Town & Country - May 23rd). Catch him at the Albany 
Empire and in Bournemouth with the Tommy Chase Quintet 
as they fly the Baptist Beat flag and promote the Grmv 
Merchant album. Wi'h Gilles’ Baptist Beat compilation safely 
in your local record emporium word has it that Blue Bossa 2 is 
on the way and will feature Andrew Hill’s “Myra", Donald 
Byrd’s “Ghana”, Charlie Rouse’s “Samba D’Orfeu" and cuts 
from Art Blakey, Horace Silver and Duke Pearson. 

The long standing Manchester jazz scene is being main¬ 
tained by the inimitable Colin Curtis each and every 
Wednesday at ‘Berlin’ at the Asylum, King St West from 9.30 


1. Foot Tappin’ - Gene Ammons ( Live In Chicago - Prestige) 

3. Man Blues - Gile Kinard/Buddy Collette (Warn Winds - World 

4. Desafinado - Pat Thomas ( Desafinado - MGM) 

5. Cuban Candy - Katelenik Kwik (White Label) 

6. The Cow - Latin Blues Band {Take A Trip Pussycat - Speed) 



wire magazine 



Joe Gallivan 


At thf. end of the gig Joe Gallivan glanced mischievously 
at the contingent from the independent record company and 
announced that the latest album, cassette and video by New 
Soldiers Of The Road were available from them. Well, maybe one 
day. At present, though, the Soldiers count themselves fortunate 
to get the occasional pub date. 

When I spoke to him at the beginning of April, Gallivan was 
not expecting the band to work again until May. It should cause 
amazement that an exciting band stuffed full of names should be 
so little employed, but it doesn’t. You just nod sadly and wisely 
and accept that a nine-piece playing free jazz is not a commercial 
proposition. Even at a regular and recongised gig like the Seven 
Dials Club the Soldiers could not do much for the bar profits (the 

condescending to allow jazz to be played on their premises) and a 
good proportion of that audience appeared to be tourists who had 
stumbled off Oxford Street. Whatever, they were clearly 
impressed by what they heard, and they were very young, so 
perhaps there is hope for the future. Hang in there, Joe. 

As I indicated earlier, Soldiers is the proverbial Galaxy of 
Talent. It was good to see young lions like Steve Williamson 
alongside the leader and Evan Parker who, if the avant-garde has 
an establishment, are members of it. I am often to be heard 
bemoaning the revivalist mentality of so many young players 
who, though possessed of formidable techniques and impressive 
amounts of technical knowledge, concentrate their energies on 
recreating music that is a quarter of a century old and on 
projecting an image. As Joe commented at one point, the public 
and the entrepreneurs seem more interested in the music of dead 
people. This makes sense; living musicians have nasty habits, like 
asking for a fair share of subsidies, expecting to be involved in 
decisions taken about their work, or demanding that the piano is 


Gallivan worries about the uneven development of a lot of 
players. New Soldiers produces very visceral music but the 
spiritual aspect is vital to Joe. The intellectual elements are far 
less important to him. He recalled Donald Byrd commenting on 
the need to be a jazz samurai, but whilst he sees some merit in 
this idea he sees also the danger of self-obsession and a sort of 
track-star mentality. Coltrane is often portrayed as the ultimate 
in self-absorbed artists yet Joe remembered “Trane would always 
greet you with ‘Hi. What Ate you doing now?' and not just try to 
impress you with what he was into.” A philosophy is necessary to 
a musician; “The young players coming up now are not being 
given time. It’ll be many years before they’ll be able to form one. 
Charlie Parker was unique, he seemed to be born with it, but 



Coltrane really had to work at it. Developing the philosophical, 
spiritual side of your music takes a lot of time and work. 

In a sense the paucity of jobs for New Soldiers could be a 
relief; it must be a headache logistically and economically to 
organise such a band. Gallivan tries to keep the same musicians 
together but it depends on who is available, and several members 
(Williamson, Ashley Slater and Guy Barker for example) have 
fairly regular commitments elsewhere. At the Seven Dials gig at 
the Black Horse Barker made his Soldiering debut and was a 
superb component of each set. Gallivan felt that this was the first 
time the music had really come together; he said he had really 
enjoyed the gig. So had we; Williamson and Parker locked horns 
to tremendous effect and Parker was as convincing as he always is 



the music ebbed and flowed between surging ensembles and 
austere trio and quartet passages. 


The band tends not to rehearse unless with a particular concert 
in view. Joe considers that if they became a rehearsal band 
without reference to actual gigs the freshness and spontaneity 
would be lost at public appearances. He keeps his own public 
chops in trim mainly with Neon Lighthouse (which includes 
Soldiers bassist Tony Moore and Paul Dunmall on reeds) where he 
plays more standard compositions, but from unusual angles. He’s 
not against playing well-established types of music, from rock & 
roll up/down so long as something real is happening. 

"There’s no point in going over old ground like “Body & Soul”. 






’s the ti 


If you’re playing that and pitting yourself against Hawkins, 
Coltrane and Rollins you’d better be sure you’re really putting 
down some good shit.” 

Nor does he see any objection to drummers being time-keepers. I 
had commented that so much new jazz was sending percussionists 
back into the old straitjacket of simply stating the beat. Joe 
almost indulged in a contemptuous snort; “I’d be satisfied if a lot 
of drummers could even manage that." He was an early 
experimenter with electronic drums and although he still is 
working with synthesisers in the woodshed he finds conventional 
traps adequate for his needs with Soldiers. 

Gallivan has worked with and for some of the best, from Eric 
Dolphy to Wilson Pickett. You might think he’d done 
everything but you get the impression that he feels he's just 
started. James Moody once proposed a sort of jazz musicians’ 
Hippocratic oath; never let a day pass without learning something 
new. It seems Gallivan took that oath. 



ORNETTE EXPLAINS c ^ en plays 

the “Com¬ 
poser's Game". A pianist-composer in the audience volunteers 
the first note of a piece. Ornette will predict the next notes. “It’s 
in D minor” the composer adds. “No, you don’t need to tell me 
that . . . D, F and G are the notes you have to pass through”. 
“A, B, D, F.” 

“Right.” 

Ornette knows this because music is written 


For his next trick, he checks we’re all agreed that there’s such a 
thing as a chord. “Well, I’m going to disillusion this idea ...” 
Divide up a C7 chord between four instruments, and ... it 


disappears. Ah . . . 

It looks like being one of those Ornette occasions - with 
bafflement the order of the day. But then the remarks become a 
little less cryptic, and even if we don't end up knowing whether 
harmolody is a genuine theory, we at least catch some of the 
saxophonist’s basic musical concerns. 

First, transposition. Music for the alto-sax and other transpos¬ 
ing instruments is written in keys different from the true key of 
the music. Some writers reckon the fact that Ornette didn’t 
realise this accounts for his early perverseness. Whether or not 
this is so, the realisation clearly exercises him now. He chalks up 
a C in the treble clef, then the notes in the same position in the 
bass, alto and tenor clefs. In harmolodics, he explains, it's as if 
“everyone has their own C". More clefs, more disparaging 
remarks about tonality - he recalls music in Church where “the 
only key they had was in their pockets”. This is far from clear, but 
John Rockwell has talked of a “free interchange of clef signs" 
?, resulting in a 


kind of polytonality. 


other Western instruments) has equal temperament. The inter¬ 
vals between notes are equalised so that the same tune can be 
transposed into different keys. This fact has underlain Western 
music since Bach’s time and provided the basis for tonality - and 
Ornette doesn’t like it. “I’d like to have a sax that is 

So much for the theory. Ornette also replies to the criticism 
“What are you doing playing with a funk-rock band?" - he’s just 
playing the same music he did with Cherry, Haden and Higgins. 
But also he’s not - for, he says, he doesn’t want to be like most 
people in jazz, just stuck in the same style. He wanted the “larger 
[fuller] sound" of amplified guitars. 

“Do you feel lonely?” someone asks. He tells how someone said 
of “Lonely Woman", “It just reminds me of riding a bus". But 
no, he’s not. In answering a question about Eric Dolphy - “When 
I first heard Charlie Parker he sounded normal”. Unlike how 
Ornette sounded when he sat in with Brown, Rollins and Roach 
on “Donna Lee” - they put their instruments down and left, but 
he knew the be-bop changes backwards, just chose not to play 
them the way they did. 

On the Song X session he said to Pat Metheny, “I just want my 
band to improvise in a compositional way.” Maybe this is what 
he’s been doing in the lecture. He has, he says, written a book on 
harmolodics and wanted to publish it himself. If this unlikely 
volume ever appears (to add to the article he has already 
published) it might put paid to the idea that he is (to quote 
Collier) “the Douanier Rousseau of jazz”. 


in “sequences”. 























Ornette Coleman & 
Prime Time 





















Books 


Take Up Jazz (An Introduction 
to Jazz Improvisation) 


Wind On The Heath 


Chicago Shuffle 


often been faced wi 


ter proportion of jazz 

ddress themselves to the advs 

nd its stylistic context. 

Take Up Jazz is a commend 

lementary knowledge of the 


showpiece but a g 
triplet riff that is pitted between brass and 
wind, “Wind On The Heath" is an exciting 

prevent the edges becoming blurred and 
Chicago Shuffle by Scott Stroman (part of the 


schnique. i 


individual to extend within the chosen styles of 
trad and swing. The book is written in clear, 
easy language with bold notation including a 

listening/stylistic list would have been useful, 
from which the younger player can gain the 
comprehensively. 

Wind On The Heath by Mike Gibbs (part of 


rhythmic blowout w 

imported from the States boi 
priced as well as being conte 


The Hew Grove 
Dictionary of American 
Music 


words considerately arranged so as to occupy 
merely 6 3 /4 inches of one’s hard-pressed shelf- 

New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
published in 1980. That is, the large 

laterial relating to the USA has 


disreputable Recollections Of The Future 
column. In fact, few composers under, say, 35 
get in. But as the American educational system 
evidently produces thousands of composers 
(hundreds of whom are recorded - just look at 
any edition of Schwann), the compilers 
obviously had to exercise much discretion. 

A large part of preparing a dictionary 

distributed. No two properly informed people 
would ever agree completely on all the 
thousands of such questions that present 
themselves, and so the ‘perfect' dictionary is a 

below should be read in that light. 

Very many entries mark considerable 
advances: compare the new piece on Artie 
Shaw with the dreadful one in the older 
dictionary. Among others that tell us far more 
are the articles of Henry Allen, Ornette 
Coleman, Roy Eldridge, Dizzy Gillespie, Jelly 
Roll Morton, George Shearing (!) and Lester 
Young. Entries that show a smaller, but still 


concerned largely with the 
amposers already familiar 


those devoted to Bechet, Don Cherry, Bi 


bibliographies in most cases in both 
There are splendid pieces on such 
as Milton Babbitt, Roger Sessions - 
JohnJ. Becker, who is usually link© 
Ives, Ruggles etal and about whom 

figures such as Bernhard Ziehn, whc 
have long intrigud me, are unea 
there is a big piece on Afro-American 
(albeit by Eileen Southern), A topic no 

account of Johnny Dodds for once; an< 
credit going to Jimmy Dorsey. One is 

Louis Chauvin, Teo Macero. There an 


ched, ar 
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A composer and Michigan man on the state of modern opera 

Three o’clock on a Saturday afternoon and Robert Ashley is 
still breakfasting. As he settles down to the omelette and chips 
in hand, 1 notice he’s looking every bit his 56 years. He sounds 
older, but then that’s all a part of the charm. Ashley’s inviting 
Michigan baritone drawl has the faintly coarse rub of cracked 
wheat. Someone - I forget who - likened the sound of his voice 
to James Stewart falling asleep in mid-speech. 

Culturally, the singer (?) and performer/composer is a more 
threatening feature. The US opera houses don’t want to know 

look before buying the idea of this man and his operas. This year 
Camden Council invited Ashley to stage his three-part opera 
“Atalanta (Acts Of God)” in London for the first time. Three 
weeks before the doors opened, there was apparently talk of 

Ashley has produced six operas in just over two decades (his 
first, "In Memorium Kit Carson”, was premiered in 1964 at the 
ONCE Festival, a once-yearly emporium for contemporary per- 


U N D 
M E N & 

MEN 

WORDS: DAVID IL1C 
PHOTOS: CAROLINE FORBES 

Ashley struggled with "In Sara, Mencken, Christ And Beethoven 
There Were Men And Women” (based on American experimental 
writer John Barton Wolgamot’s self-same book) for five years 
before dumping it in the middle 70s - all that survives is a four- 
minute extract on an anthology album of Text Sound pieces. 

Ashley’s mixed-media works are operas in form and mag¬ 
nitude. They all tell stories and they are all large-scale pieces (the 

them. Why? 

(Click) “The establishment keeps to a system of museum 
pieces, but they aren’t played from a hundred-year-old tradition. 
There’s no contemporary opera like there was, say, in Mozart’s 
time, when you write the music and it gets played by people who 
actually know what they are doing. It’s not like the jazz scene 
where you have got a huge community of musicians who are 
experts, people who have dedicated their lives to it. That will 






are still works in progress. And like his 
last completed work "Perfect Lives”, they 
too are being devised for an audience who 
are more likely to watch telly than go out 
for a night at the Opera. “Perfect Lives” 


pacted half-hour episodes for TV - a 
mega-mix of soap-with-spice-and-all- 
things-nice(ly avant garde). Britain’s 
Channel 4 backed it and screened it. The 



relationship with the producer, the 
orchestra and the singers - in a score. As 


have no other means but recording; and 
because it is partly visual, you need 
something more than an audio recording 
to stop it, to get a sense of what the next 
thing to do is.” 

Ashley now writes to the TV medium. 
Like a kid with a box of stickle-backed 
bricks, he builds structures which can 
easily be pulled apart and rebuilt into 
different shapes from out of the same 
structural basics. When New York’s new 
music indie-outlet Lovely Music went to 
Rome for “Atalanta’”s Italian premiere in 
1985, each of the three episodes spread 
neatly across two sides of a 12". In London, 
the opera ran to three two-hour sittings. 

independents and interdependents. He 
doesn’t compose ‘systems’ music in the 
Glass or Steve Reich sense though. 

“Atalanta” boxes up a large number of 
anecdotes. In “Perfect Lives” the anecdotal 
form is broken down into sayings. Ashley 
is drawn to the sound of language, the 
musicality of speech. The predominant 
repetition of key phrases in “The Bank” 
(from “Perfect Lives”) is like a rhythmical 
outline. The words on paper might be 

scheme of things. Pearls of so-called 















THERE IS ONLY ONE DESERT BOOT 
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ANDY SHEPPARD 



ANTILLES!!! 

NEW DIRECTIONS iMi Antilles welcomes Andy Sheppard 









Recollections Of The Future 


















Ornette Coleman * Charlie Haden 


STILL 

SOMETHING 

ELSE!! 

Prime Time and The Great Quartet: an exclusive 
report on the recording of ‘Ornette: In All Lan¬ 
guages’. words: Howard Mandel 
photos : Nick White 

Ornette Coleman and Charlie Haden are an 
apposite pair. Yes, they have their differences, but the 
soft-spoken idealist and the compulsive realist, the mock- 
innocent iconoclast and his staunch anchor, the urban 
spaceman and the committed politico share one of the 
firmest bonds in improvised music. Texas-born alto saxist, 
trumpeter and violinist Coleman - “I always tell everybody 
I’m a composer who performs” - and Cowboy Charlie, the 
purist upright bassist raised in his parents’ hillbilly band, 
have worked closely for three decades. This season, together 
and alone, they’re changing the shape of jazz to come in 
ways still unforeseen. 




“I’ve finally pried Ornette away from Prime Time — it’s 
taken me ten years," Haden grinned triumphantly, 
preparing for one of Coleman’s most ambitious recent 
sessions in downtown Manhattan’s Sorcerer Sound studio 
on a cold, clear Saturday in late February. Don Cherry 
sauntered by, holding Ornette’s silver Shilke horn, rather 
than his own battered pocket trumpet, in his hands. 

“Here I am, continuing my harmolodic studies,” Cherry 
remarked with a hint of bemusement. Billy Higgins sat at 
the drums, wringing his sticks in a towel, as Haden 
continued, “I know Ornette’s wanted to do something with 
us. When I hooked him up with Pat Metheny for Song X, I 


But reconvening his original New York 
quartet, Ornette hadn’t forsaken his electrically amplified 
ensemble at all. His energy renewed as his son Denardo 
takes ever more responsibility for project production and 
management, this spring Ornette charged forth on several 
fronts at once. Double-reed specialist Joseph Celli, the 
Kronos String Quartet, and a handpicked chamber ensem¬ 
ble performed a two-night retrospective of Ornette’s 
through-composed pieces at the refurbished Weill (nee 
Carnegie Recital)Hall in March. While Haden took his 
Liberation Music Orchestra to Cuba in April, Ornette 
travelled to Europe with Prime Time, the double trio 
comprising plugged-in bassists Jamaaladeen Tacuma and 


Albert McDowell, guitarists Bern Nix and Charlie Eller- 
bee, and drummers Calvin Weston and Denardo Coleman. 
As Caravan Of Dreams, the record label emanating from an 
avant garde arts centre in his hometown of Fort Worth, 
released Coleman’s string quartet Prime Design and his 
Prime Time set Opening The Caravan Of Dreams (along with 
albums by such of his associates as James “Blood" Ulmer 
and Ronald Shannon Jackson), Ornette was writing charts 


for vocalist Mari Okubo, and supervising revisions on his 
symphony “Skies Of America”, to be conducted by Fort 
Worth Symphony Orchestra leader John Giordano in 
Verona in late June. 

Ornette’s spurt of activity commenced on the consecu¬ 
tive weekends during which his original quartet and Prime 
Time recorded multiple takes, all under four minutes long, 
of 16 of his new songs. “I think Ornette wants to get radio 
airplay,” Haden shrugged while sound engineers deter¬ 
mined levels for their live-in-the-studio date. “At first I 
asked him, ‘You sure you want to sacrifice the music for 
that?”’ As it turned out, Ornette sacrificed nothing but the 
entire day required to establish level for Prime Time, in 
which Denardo plays electronic drums that depend on 
computerized samples. 

The resulting double album, Ornette: In All Languages , 
was scheduled for June release, and in session it seemed 
inspired. “You guys look old - all over 35!" Ornette, about 
to turn 57, jokes with his longtime friends as the original 
quartet posed for photos. Cherry, Higgins, and Haden ran 
down quick versions of “Sound Manual”, “Straight Line 
And A Circle", “Biosphere”, “Script Trip”, “Bird’s 
Words”, “Storytellers”, “Cloning”, “Latin Genetics", “Let’s 
Listen” and other intricate heads, upbeat or blue, with the 
intensity of artists at work after Ornette counted off a 
simple “One, two, three.” Harmolodics, Ornette’s inade¬ 
quately documented musical theory which emphasizes 
polyphony, thematic improvisation, and personal freedom, 
allowed the brief song durations to take on dense detail and 
express elaborate musical intentions. 

Alto at his lips, Coleman’s throat swelled thick as a 
frog’s with air; only his fingers and his nostrils moved while 
he blew hard lines, warm purrs, and barking tones. Cherry, 
whose chops had strengthened during weeks of practice, 
revealed his quiet, incisive wit in counterpoint to Ornette. 







Higgins, behind low baffles, was smiling like bright 
sunlight and beating exuberant rhythms. And Charlie 
Haden leaned into his dark wood bass, his fingers 
descending its staff, his ears almost to its soundhole. 

Haden, who’s been serving as artistic director of jazz 
studies at California Institute of the Arts, has emerged this 
year as a first-choice session player. Besides working with 
Ornette, Pat Metheny, and various ECM artists, he’s 
collaborated with tenorist Michael Brecker’s Band and 
pianist Henry Butler on Impulse!, with pianist Fred Hirsch 
and drummer Joey Baron on Sunnyside, and issued an 
album of his own on Polygram called Quartet West , 
featuring saxist Ernie Watts, pianist Allen Broadbent, and 
drummer Higgins. Composer Gavin Bryars penned a piece 
for Haden and chamber orchestra, which the bassist hopes 
to record on ECM this summer; Haden also plans a 
Liberation Music Orchestra tour of European festivals in 
August and September. As always, he speaks of his 
concerns with urgent passion. 

“For the Liberation Music Orchestra, we’ve got an 
arrangement of the African National Congress’s anthem, 
and a piece by Silvio Rodriguez, the Cuban songwriter. I 
wrote a spiritual for Martin Luther King, we’ve got some 
music from El Salvador, and a piece I wrote in honor of 
Sandino, the Nicaraguan national hero. Carla Bley’s doing 
the arrangements, and I hope she’ll play piano with the 
Orchestra this summer.” 


If she doesn’t, Haden will select from the 
ever-widening circle of musicians he’s come to know. 
Pianist Geri Allen went to Havana with him, and Kenny 
Kirkland made a quartet date earlier this year with Haden, 
Higgins, and Branford Marsalis in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Among the better known 14 players on Hadcn’s 
Cuban jaunt were saxophonists George Adams, Joe Livano, 


and Ken McIntyre, trumpeter Frank Gordon, trombonist 
Ray Anderson, guitarist Mick Goodrick, and bassist 
Dannie Gottlieb. 

“It was another world there, from the moment we 


arrived at the terminal at the airport. Everything’s in 


disrepair, because they don’t have much in the way of 
manufactured items. You see old cars - ’48 Dodges and 
Plymouths, Hudsons, Nashes, Kaiser-Frasiers. But the 
mojitos made everybody feel good, the food was great, 
especially in the Ernest Hemingway Restaurant, the hotel 
had fresh fruit juices, and the people were very gracious. 

to museums, pre-schools, the Arts Institute. Ken McIntyre 
was flown to a remote village on the far end of the island to 
meet an uncle who’d come to Cuba from Jamaica in 1918. 
“We played tv 

people. Tickets to the five day festival w< 


one peso, about 90 cents. And I met one young Cuban 
pianist, Gonzalo Rubalcaba, who was fantastic, man, sort 
of Keith Jarrett-influenced, fusing with Cuban rhythms. 
We went to the Engrem record company studios where 
they had a piano, and played “Solar”, a blues, some other 
stuff. I had a great time.” 

Still, Haden’s greatest enthusiasm is for making music 
with Ornette. “You know, Higgins and Cherry and I 
started playing together when we were teenagers, before I 
met Ornette," he remembered. “When we all got together, 
in Los Angeles in the 50s, we’d play a song and talk about 
what happened, why intervals, our phrasing, even our 
listening, were taking certain directions. It was exciting to 


experience that again. 

“When we started rehearsing for this one, Ornette said, 
‘I want you to approach the music as though we’d been 
playing together all these years since the last time -1 want 
us to reach that level.’ The last time we recorded was in 


STILL SOMETHING E 




77, but it was never issued. I think John Snyder [former 
producer of A & M’s Horizon series, and the defunct label 
Artist House] has the tapes." 

As though on cue, Ornette walked over to demonstrate 
his style of instructive analysis with Haden. “Try to play 
without earphones, Charlie,” he suggested in his lilting, 
somewhat throaty, soft-edged voice. “Try it before you 
complain you can’t hear yourself." Then, not to seem 
annoyed, he went on, “Your sound will be felt the same 
way you hear it, once you get your sound.” A charming 
smile. “That’s what / do.” So Haden stopped fiddling with 
the earphones, and resumed tuning up in front of Higgins’s 

“This is the first time I’ve tried this,” said Ornette of the 
brevity of his takes. “I told these guys, 'You’ve been 
playing with me for 30 years; you don’t have to milk the 
tune to find your groove. I want you to go get it.’ You 
don’t usually hear jazz groups do that. Usually it’s the old 
style, where you milk a tune, play your hot lick here, then 
take a long time to find something you like, and groove. I 
don’t go for that now. 

“But I’ve never changed,” Ornette insisted in a quieter 
moment, a little later in the afternoon. “You know, 
everybody might think the reason I have Prime Time is to 
become more popular, but that isn't the reason. My reason 
was I just got tired of using saxes and drums in the regular 
setup. When you hear this record we’re all making, you’ll 
understand.” 

On the subsequent Saturday, the mood was 
changed. The engineer the Colemans had hired for the 
recording struggled to adjust his board to their directions. 
Jamaaladeen Tacuma tried to control his energy by 
absorbing himself in his wardrobe. McDowell spent spare 
time practicing piano sonatas. Guitarists Nix and Ellerbee 


were isolated from the rest of the band in a distant alcove of 
the huge studio. Denardo fiddled with his floppy discs in a 
glass booth, while Calvin Weston thumped in the main 
room. Ornette spent long minutes inspecting reed after 

“This is a completely different process, isn’t it?" Ornette 
sighed. “And the music sounds like completely different 
music, even if it’s the same melodies. Well, last week it 
was more like live, playing with Charlie and Billy and 
Cherry. Because you have to meet up with them at a certain 

“But I prefer this sound to the other. In Prime Time you 
don’t get a chance to actually play your personal emotional 
patterns like when you have to be at a certain place at a 
certain time. It’s more like a portrait painting, where the 
little eyelid is more important than the whole nose, you 



“The time is going to come when you don’t have to speak 
English to appreciate a song,” Ornette said with persuasive 
certainty. “I mean, we all speak English, but not many 
people in this country are English. You are what your 
mother gave birth to, not how your head was raised. And 
inside you is your sound, fighting to get out.” 

Another sigh. 

“ The only thing I do with my horn in Prime Time is act 
like a master translator, translating all the sounds at once, 
and remaining apart from it.” 

Ornette found a good reed, cleared the studio, and 
nodded to Jamaaladeen, who launched Prime Time into 
energized orbit. Ornette’s alto cut through the mounting 
metallic noise, and spun around it as charged ions surround 
the core of an atom. Charlie Haden was absent, but Ornette 
was fully there. 
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A moment’s notice 




Monk's tenorman acts out a neu' flight path 

Charlie Rouse is a bop saxophonist in much 
the way Thelonious Monk was a bop pianist: that is, down 
to his toes, and at right angles to the central bop stream. 

The paradox is unremarkable — most of the best jazzmen 
are in some way at odds with the style or tradition which 
sustains them, but it makes the persistence of Rouse’s 
clean, uncluttered phrasing easier to locate. The tenor’s 
playing, unmistakably coming out of bebop, character¬ 
istically exhibits a quality of restrained exuberance, a 


continual sense of a driving bop register held just a hairs- 
breadth from cutting loose, a palpable tension poised just 
on the margins of the listener's expectation, but never 
quite released. 

Like Monk, his mentor for 11 years, Rouse knows when 
not to play, a grounding which also relates to his con¬ 
viction that the blues "is the backbone of all musical 
expression’’: the great bluesmen also instinctively under¬ 
stand the value of holding back. Not for him the rushing 
clusters of eighth notes beloved of the bop mainstream; 
Rouse juggles a flow from an altogether sparser repertoire 




of tricks, at once powerful and under¬ 
stated. Which is not to say he can’t blow 
straight ahead with the best of them, 
particularly when he is touring as a single 
with pick-up rhythm sections; just that it 
isn’t Charlie Rouse’s real 

Rouse seemed to pose a problem for 
some jazz critics during his stay with 
Monk, coming as he did in the wake of 
Coltrane and Griffin, both (at that stage) 
easier to assimilate into the standard 
parameters of bop playing. It has come to 
seem less of a problem as time has passed 
and his role has been better understood, to 
the point where critics now hear all kinds 
of inflexions in his playing, producing 
references to cats like Shorter and Cole- 

establish what an individual voice Rouse 
was actually developing back then, be¬ 
cause all those inflexions are audible 
almost from the start of his stint with 
Monk in 1959. 

Rouse had a fair track record 
before that, including spells with Basie, 
Ellington, Tadd Dameron and Eddie 
Vinson, but it was his long association 
with Monk which finally established his 
reputation. Johnny Griffin had just gone 
to Europe, leaving a vacancy in Monk’s 
resident band at the Five Spot in New 
York, while Rouse had just quit the 
group he was working with, because 
the band couldn't get any gigs . Rouse 
bumped into another ex-Monk tenorman, 
Sonny Rollins, in the street one day, and 
learned that Thelonious was looking for 

“I joined Thelonious at the Five Spot, 
and stayed for ten years. I don’t really 
know why we formed such a successful 
partnership, it just happened that way. 
We played together for such a long time, 
and recorded a lot of albums, and we 
developed a very close friendship as well. 
The real thing, I guess, was that we 
developed a particular sound between the 
piano and the saxophone that gave us a 
special identity. Thelonious was such an 
individual player, he didn’t sound like 
any other pianist." 

That sound required Rouse, and every¬ 
one else who ever passed through Monk’s 
bands, to subordinate their instincts to 
the demands of the music of a man he 


sees, with Ellington, as one of America’s 
greatest composers. In doing so, Rouse 
proved to be the ideal complement to 
Monk’s distinctive, angular style, his own 
full tone (now grown even more beautiful) 

fectly within Monk’s total concept. The 
Monk years are well-enough documented, 
both in print and on record, but what 
became of Rouse after he left the band in 
1970? 

“Well, I had been playing with Thelo¬ 
nious for ten years, and I wanted to take a 
little time to relax. There wasn’t really 
another group I would have wanted to 
play with at that time, so I decided to go 
to acting school for a while - I did that for 

friends thought it was a great joke - 
What! Rouse is going to acting school?! - 


to find out a little more about the way the 
arts related to each other. I’ve always felt 
that all the arts were really just different 
aspects of a common thing, and I wanted 
to learn a little more about that. 

“After that, I formed a band with a 
cello player named Callo Scott, and we 
worked around a little in New York until 
Callo suffered a stroke. Around that time, 
I was getting interested in Brazilian 
music, and I got together with a pianist 
called Don Salvador and some other guys 
in a little band we had going for a while, 
exploring those fantastic rhythms." 

The 1970s was not a great decade for 
bop musicians anywhere, but Rouse 
worked around on a variety of projects and 
cut the odd record (the 1977 session under 
his own name, Moment's Notice, has recent¬ 
ly been re-issued on Storyville) here and 
there, but it was with the formation of 
Sphere in 1982 that he once again found 
himself in the situation in which he 
performs best: as a member of a regular, 
working band. 

“Well, yeah, I do like that chance to 
develop playing with the same people, 
sure. Touring as a single like I am over 
here this time, you get an occasional night 
when the trio you find yourself with really 
hit it off, and it introduces a spontaneous 
thing that is very refreshing, you know, 
when everything just clicks onstage and 
you suddenly get a little magic happening 
up there. You can have some real good 
experiences doing that, but, yeah, I do 

CHARLIE ROUSE 


like to work with the same guys, where 
we can develop things over a long time.” 

Sphere was Monk’s middle name, but 
Charlie denies it was intended to be solely 
a tribute to Monk, or an effort to establish 
a Monk dynasty of sorts, although drum¬ 
mer Ben Riley is also a former Monk 
graduate. 

“Everybody took it just to be some kind 

thinking about the group itself, how the 
name somehow Fitted the feel we had for 
the band, the way we formed a circle as 
players. We recorded the first album, 
Four In One, entirely from Monk tunes 
which hadn’t been recorded much by 
other musicians, because we were trying 
to interest Thelonious in coming out of 

happened, Thelonious died the very same 
day we started recording, so the record 
turned into a memorial tribute to his 


they have developed as a band in their 
own right, although Rouse at least still 
seems very conscious of the need to 
continually stress that aspect of their 
work. The evidence is there for all to hear 
on their subsequent albums, Flight Path , 
the follow-up to Four In One on the now 
defunct Elektra Musician label, and two 
in-concert records on Italy’s Red label 
(which I like but Rouse “doesn’t particu¬ 
larly care for”), showcasing both the 
playing and composing talents of the 
band, and averaging one Monk composi¬ 
tion per album. 

That balance will be maintained in a 
series of records they are now doing for the 
revitalised Verve label, the first of which 
had just been completed in New York 
before Rouse’s visit. Sphere, in which 
Rouse and Riley are joined by pianist 
Kenny Barron and Buster Williams on 
bass, provide the kind of tight context in 
which Charlie seems to produce his best 
work: for this listener, he is almost the 
quintessential group player, able to thrive 
on the empathic interaction which a stable 
unit makes possible. Even playing in front 
of a local rhythm section, Rouse is never a 
flashy soloist: this is a player who always 
puts the music first. 






Z W E R I N 



worst enemy, underfed, with a weak upper register, a 
kind of Dostoevsky of jazz, emotion is his stuff- excess, 
anguish, pain and dentured funk combined with sur¬ 
prising resourcefulness add up to a spooky affirmation 
g of life. Chet Baker is like Summer¬ 
time, but the livin' ain’t easy. 

I have happened to me three times. 

lying in bed reading, waiting for 
I the valium to work. The alarm-radio 
s tuned to the station I have chosen 
:o be awakened by in the morning. 
I Suddenly something of great value is 
coming through the little speaker. 1 
put the book down. Who’s that! Three times, each time 
Chet Baker. 

(Parenthetically something similar happened with an 
alto saxophone player who sounded somewhere between 
Art Pepper, Bird and Lee Konitz. Who could it be? 
Bud Shank.) Maybe not parenthetical after all. They are 
both members of the “West Coast” school. Bassist John 
Heard told Gene Lees: “The East Coast guys I was 
hanging out with said, ‘Fuck that gingerbread music 
out there, let’s sweat'" And John Lurie says that Los 
Angeles rock bands play “McDonald’s Music’’. Chet 

He once told me that he thought he was underrated 
because the world was not ready for a redneck trumpet 
player — he was born in Oklahoma. And then he added 


compared himself to Willie Mays effortlessly catching 
an impossible fly ball. (Sorry for the baseball analogy.) 
Jack Sheldon, a white West Coast trumpet player who 
made some records with Tom Waits, sounds super¬ 
ficially like Chet. Laid back, foggy sound, sparse. A 
close listen reveals a large distance. Chet’s voice of notes 
and where and how he places them puts him up front. 
And there’s that feeling — when he plays a blue note, 
it’s bloody blue. 


\ (unfavourably) compared. 1 once asked him 
about that and he smiled enigmatically and said: “I’m a 
Miles Davis fan.” 

Specifically I’m writing on the basis of two records, 
both on the Criss Cross label, sent to me on two sides of 
a C90 cassette by some guy in, believe it or not, 
Kansas. I can’t remember a better present. I mean, I 
can but it’s too personal and besides the woman is dead. 

One side is Chet's Choice with Philip Catherine and 
Jean-Louis Rassinfosse, which includes a stunning 
“Love For Sale”; the other, Blues For A Reason, with 
Warnc Marsh - and Cecil. McBee and Eddie Gladden 
pushing him cross-country. There are some intricate, 
sensitive collective improvisations with Catherine and 
Marsh, reminiscent of Marsh and Konitz, or Chet with 
Gerry Mulligan. But beware, he's in need of cash, he 
records too often - the odds are against the unschooled 
buyer. I can, however, also recommend Little Wing 
(Sonodisc) and the hard-swinging Once Upon A Summer¬ 
time (Artists House), with Gregory Herbert, Harold 
Danko, Ron Carter and Mel Lewis. 

Chet does not get more media attention, or more 
work for that matter, because his fragility is so terribly 
raw. People are afraid it might be contagious. And 
there’s the practical question — will he show up. The 
French like him. It’s one reason to like the French. He’s 
been on the cover of Jazz Hot and the New Morning is 
generally packed when he plays there, 
or was until one night in February 
when he didn’t show up. 

1 who worked with him 
that Chet often left for the 



next engagement in the wrong 
direction. That is he would arrive in 
Paris from Brussels by way of 
Amsterdam. Arrive only half an hour 
late if there were no personal 
problems on the way. Sometimes the 
pay was not what it was supposed to be, or when. But, 
the guy said, “there were so many magic moments, they 
made everything else worthwhile”. 

This is not show business, folks, it’s a tune called 
“Real Life”. 
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Andrew Hill in 1972 
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Mac", which is actually more Monk-like than 
“Monk’s Glimpse" (if anybody is called to 
mind by these quirky ideas it's probably Stan 
Tracey, who would surely love the pastiche 
parade rhythms of "Ball Square”). The 



his records seem to exhilarate and disappoint 
me by turns - but he plays some delightful 
things here too. The two long pieces on the 

repetitive phrasing on "Domani", which is like 

gem of the date might be “La Verne”, a theme 
which manages to suggest “The Way We 
Were” and “My Romance”. At the slowest 

Hill manages to keep his intelligence from 
This record shouldn't slip away. It’s a 

Richard Gx)k 


FORWARD MOTION 
PROGRESSIONS 
(Hep 2033) 

'sd:Oslo, 13/14June “ 
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inchar ted to remain. Nevertheless the forceful 

lot be denied; though it uses a 
familiar vernacular and, arguably, a fairly 

reference, speed and technical skill, it’s as 
Arguably it's also the sort of set that keeps 
product into the shops in an era when the 


JOHN BERGAMO 
ON THEEDGE 
(CMP Records 2797) 



Bergamo does seem to be more in 
the quality of sound and the methods of soi 
production than he is in exploring rhythmic 


detail. All four are accomplished practitioners, 
and the record echoes a number of views of jazz 
developed during the early 1960s. Formally, 
therefore, it’s not particularly adventurous but 


ruffer sort of fury reminiscent of the 
•rchie Shepp. Now, should we ask any 
m someone who looks no older than 
it like) Paul Weller? 


"Psychological Stress Factors (Probable)” 


disinformation. If I can cod them into trying 
to break me with Tony Oxley, Edward 
and John Bergamo, I can last all day. 

Bergamo is one of the most interesting of 

the dispensation of John Cage and Harry 

dispensations. On The Edge features a minimum 
of electronic colouring, limited to “The Sirene 
Of. . .’and one of the bonus tracks on the CD 

still others weirdly associative, like a 747 
missed out on the (presumably) multi-tracked 
festival in 1984. 



of the members of the clarinet family present, 
the result sounds like a more refined version of 
the World Saxophone Quartet. 

This is music of both large gestures and 
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least: Chicago veteran John Littlejohn cut a 
quality album for Double Trouble, and now 

Alligator stable. 

Johnny Winter, the albino Texan guitar 
slinger, was a rock hero 15 years ago. By the 
late 70s he’d assumed a lower profile, cropping 
up mainly as a Muddy Waters sideman; but 
the last couple of years have seen his resurgence 
as a headliner who adheres more closely to a 
blues format than hitherto. 

This is his third LP for Alligator and it’s a 
case of third time lucky. On his two previous 
excursions, he seemed fervently to believe that 
he would be struck down by a bolt from the 
blue if ever he took his foot from the loud 
pedal; listening could cause headaches, 
dizziness and nausea before the end of side one. 
On Third Degree, though the drama and 
dexterity of his axemanship are undiminished, 
there’s much more light and shade. 

Winter’s use of National steel guitars on 

Memphis Willie Borum’s "Bad Girl Blues”, on 
which he performs solo, give relief from the 
sound and fury of the band partway through 

personnel, including Johnny’s old rhythm 
redoubtable Mac Rebennack on piano, plays 
iroughout the LP. 

-mposongs. J.B. Lenoir's 




“Mojo Boogie’’ 
and contains a feast of slide guitar, while on 
“Shake Your Moneymaker” Johnny and Co. 

ys thought of Eddie 


Boyd’s n 


tas only to 


neofhis 


18 years ago. 

studio early in ’86 with his bs 


night having laid down 30 songs, each done in 
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Full after-sales and repair services 




























































GROOVE TO THE 
BAPTIST BEAT 



NUMBER 3 IN BLUE NOTE’S 
SPECIAL COMPILATION SERIES, 

THE BAPTIST BEAT FEATURES 
RIGHTEOUS RHYTHMS FROM JIMMY 
SMITH, BIG JOHN PATTON, HORACE 
SILVER, LOU DONALDSON, HANK 
MOBLEY, STANLEY TURRENTINE 
AND FREDDIE ROACH. 

COMPILED BY GILLES PETERSON. 
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BLUE NOTE NEWS! 


STANLEY TURRENTINE _ 
JAMES NEWTON_ 


TONY WILLIAMS _ 


MUSIC OF STEVIE WONDER) 
ROMANCE AND REVOLUTION 
THE STATE OF THE TENOR 
LIVE AT THE VILLAGE 
VANGUARD - VOLUME II 
OTHER ASPECTS 
CIVILIZATION 


Iblue note 





















theatrical bombast, set in a Paris of Perpetual 

lengthly apprenticeship with Thad Jones and 

with Jean-Pierre Grosz of which these club 


SPONTANEOUS MUSIC ENSEMBLE 
EIGHTY-FIVE MINUTES PART 1 
(Emanem 3401) 

Recorded: London ICA, 3 February 1974. 


EIGHTY-FIVE MINUTES PART 2 


that one would expect this to be a regular 
each inviting the other to step forward - the 
By the time of “Ten Minutes”, which is a kind 
Richard Cook 


taken confidently at double time, bending the 

severing the main phrase and turning it into a 
repeated two-note heartbeat. Within a 
formula, these are quite acceptable covers, 

metropolitan suss of all identifying features. 
What’s left is, uh, a sketch, charting reference 


CARLA BLEY 
SEXTET 


certainly not a match. Many of these songs are 
A couple of standards crop up on the Sketch 
fusion of Latin-soul and Brit-funk. Much in 

the singular identity of a Ruth Rogers-Wright 
with her gleaming pate and compelling 
presence. A sadly flat and anonymous 
production mars this set; there’s no producer 
credit so blame must at least for the moment 



The calibre of the playing 


ponsive and integrated, the feeling of 
intended sophistication the work is no more 
tnent. Technically supreme but wishy- 


There is some fine playing, especially from 
Hiram Bullock and Larry Willis. “The Girl 
Who Cried Ch 


music for a decade already. 

Stevens. He uses a kit of very small drum and 
playing is consistently sparse and ingenious. 


doesn’t keep anything. H 
There are beautiful momi 
of “Thirty-Five Minutes" 



capitals and would confuse any graphologist. 































































JAZZWORD 

ANSWERS NEXT MONTH 




British 

Awards 

19 8 7 


of the year's 


































































THE WRITE PLACE 


Pen your yen to the write place, units g & h, 

115 CLEVELAND STREET, LONDON W1P 5PN. 


New York Bother 

cerning the February 26 concert by the 
American Jazz Orchestra and Benny Carter, at 
Cooper Union in New York, suggest that he is 



His reference to "the energetic, sometimes 
daring" solos of "Lew Tabackin, John Purcell, 
and Carter himself' has also caused a bit of 
chuckling. Purcell, who has described the 
concert as one of the highlights of his life, did 
not play a single solo. Not one. Excepting 

member of the 17-piece orchestra who did not 




May 1987. I’m surprised your correspondent 



Where The Music Is" in your March issue. The 
part about Amsterdam, however, is far from 
the truth, especially when reporter van Dix- 
hoorn tells your readers that the Dutch Jazz 


for jazz) 


that “they want regular employment for every 
capable improviser". 

When a jazz group is not accepted by the 
Dutch Jazz Foundation for playing “real jazz” 
(and in their opinion that is be-bop, dull 


ROGER HUNTER, Surrey 

The discography Roger mentions, which he compiled 
with Mike Davis, is a beautifully produced and 
very comprehensive survey of Hump's work, includ¬ 
ing many rare photos, clearly printed on good paper. 
Available for £7.50 from Mole or Ray 's or direct 
(plus 7Op post) from Roger at 2 Greendale Court. 
Haling Park Road. South Croydon CR2 6NJ - 






1 limit 





LIVE ON STAGE: 


Monty Alexander 
Art Ensemble of Chicago 
Count Basie Orchestra 
Alvin Batiste 
George Benson 
Chuck Berry 
Boys Choir of Harlem 
Ruby Braff 
Michael Brecker 
Randy Brecker 
Willem Breuker 
Lonnie Brooks 
Beryl Bryden 
Gary Burton 
Red Callender 
Cab Calloway Cotton 
Club Revue 
Benny Carter 
John Carter 
Al Casey 

Jeannie & Jimmy Cheatham 

Don Cherry 

Richie Cole 

Ornette Coleman 

Albert Collins 

Alice Coltrane 

Larry Coryell 

Hank Crawford 

Robert Cray 

The Crusaders 

Miles Davis 

Wild Bill Davison 

Dirty Dozen Brass Band 

Dutch Swing College Band 

The Ellingtonians (8 ex-Duke) 

Bill Evans 

Jon Faddis 


Frank Foster 

Gershwin Memorial Concert 
Stan Getz 
Dizzy Gillespie 
Dexter Gordon 
Great Guitars 

(Charlie Byrd/Herb 
Ellis/Barney Kessel) 

Al Grey 

Scott Hamilton 

Herbie Hancock 

Harlem Blues & Jazz Band 

Jay Hoggard 

Joe Houston 

Freddie Hubbard 

Irakere 

Itchy Fingers 

Franz Jackson 

Ronald Shannon Jackson 

Antonio Carlos Jobim 

Jack DeJohnette 

Oliver Jones 

Stanley Jordan 

Greetje Kauffeld 

Kenny G 

B.B. King 

TheKlezmorim 

Oliver Lake 

Last Exit (Bill Laswell) 


JULY 10, 11, 12 CONGRESS CENTRE THE HAGUE/HOLLAND 


Adam Makowicz 
Manhattan Transfer 
Ray Mantilla 
Branford Marsalis 
Wynton Marsalis 
Charles McPherson 
Billy Mitchell 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Airto Moreira/Flora Purim 
Frank Morgan 
James Newton 
Jimmy Owens 
Makoto Ozone 
Joe Pass 

Niels H.O. Pedersen 
Oscar Peterson 
Nat Pierce 
Courtney Pine 
Rebirth Marching Jazz Band 
Emily Remler 
Rita Reys/Pim Jacobs 
Sam Rivers 
Rockin’ Dopsie 
Roomful of Blues + Earl King 
Gonzalito Rubalcaba 
& Grupo Proyecto 
Ellyn Rucker 
George Russell 
Arturo Sandoval 
Diane Schuur 
Sonny Sharrock 
Herbie Steward 
Taj Mahal 
7 Tap Dance Acts 
Buddy Tate 
Cecil Taylor 
Clark Terry 
Allen Toussaint 
29th Street Saxophone 
Quartet 

Nana Vasconcelos 
Sarah Vaughan 
Bennie Wallace 
George Wallington 
Cedar Walton 
Wongemas Group 

and many more, to be announced 
(program subject to change) 


12 JAZZ FESTIVALS AT THE SAME TIME 

10 hours per day simultaneous concerts (from Dixieland and Blues to 
Avant Garde) on 12 STAGES in one building! 

1000 MUSICIANS • 120 GROUPS . 240 CONCERTS plus Jazz Film Fes¬ 
tival, Jazz Video Shows, Jazz Exhibitions, Jazz Shopping Centre, etc. 


Ask lor FREE BROCHURE with full program, information on ticket sa¬ 
les and hotels, etc.: North Sea Jazz Festival, Dept.: W, P.O. Box 87918, 
2508 DH The Hague/Holland, Tel.: (70)54.29.58, Telex: 33430 (acket nl) 





















IWHERE ARTISTRY 
I MEETS TECHNOLOGY 



A n ongoing commitment to 
the latest digital recording 
technology has earned 
GRP the singular distinction as 
The Digital Master Company! 

From New Age to Fusion, 
from the Pioneers to the 
Legends, GRP proudly presents 
the hottest names in jazz in the 
medium they were meant to be 


The Digital Master Com pa n y 

MARKETED AID DISTRIBUTED IN THE UI Bl IMS DEALERS ODDER THROUGH P01YGHAM TEL: 0 1 5 9 0 SOU 



























































































